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CHAPTER I.— Geology. 

Granite underlies the entire area of our county, though at con- 
siderable depth in many places, and some geologists think it is 
Archaen in age. A long belt of limestone, which must have 
formed a continuous stratum at one time, extends from the southern 
portion of Almaden township to San Andreas reservoir in San 
Mateo county. These irregular patches of limestone have outcrops 
on the Pearson, Cook, Grant, TaafTe, Snyder, Hale and other 
ranches. The rains of winter, percolating through this impure 
limestone, for it is more or less mixed with sand and clay, gives 
hardness to the water in Mountain View. This formation was un- 
doubtedly formed from coral islands in a tropical sea ages ago, but 
heat, water, alkali and pressure have done their work, and the 
pretty coral is now a piece of lime. 

For a long time it was thought that th» metamorphic sandstones 
which comprise the country rock of our highest hills was wholly 
laid dDwn under a Cretaceous sea. But two ancient sea-shells 
called aueella have lately been discovered, the one in Alum Rock 
canyon and the other in some black boulders in Stevens creek by 
E. M. Ehrhorn of this place, which belong to the Jurassic period. 
So the appearance of these two small fossils has made another 3^ 

geological period for our coun^Jr. j/ 

The fossils found on the Page Mill road, and in a number of ^ 

our foothills, show that the strata of the Rancho San Antonio are 
those of a marine sea of Miocene times, whose waters filled not 
only San Francisco bay but the Santa Rosa and Santa Clara val- 
leys, having an outlet to the ocean by the Pajaro river. Long ages 
iJ of rain and sl^ani erosion must have followed the slow elevation of 
/ the land in this, as in all other periods. But what is time to the 
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Siipppnie Will, to whom a thousand years are as one day? What 
sun^'ts and sunrises could have been seen from Mount Black with 
* '•. its twenty-eight hundred feet of altitude, to the southwest of ub — 
.^ .-what a rich vegetation lined its shores, strange animal forms among 
the trees, the wild sea, the eternal silence ! Extinct species of the 
rhinoceros, hog and mastodon, are supposed to have roamed through 
these forests, as their remains have been found in many Miocene 
localities in California. 

Over in Alameda county, around small Pliocene fresh water 
lakes, fifteen species of animals have been found. The buffalo, 
dugong, elephant, horse, whale, lion, camel, sloth, protohippus, and 
two species each of the wolf, llama and mastadon. No doubt 
these animals found their way on this side of the bay. 

The skies for ages must have been lit up at night with the light 
of many volcanoes. A very ancient lava sheet has lately been de- 
scribed from Berkeley, and a volcano has left its mark upon Point 
Bonita. The hills of Najm, Sonoma, Lake and Marin, are one 
vast lava field. The basaltic dykes at Madrono station and Stan- 
ford University, and the Warm Springs near Irviugton, are rem- 
nants of eruption or upheaval. And a group of hot sulphur 
springs must have followed nearly the line of our limestone belt, 
wherever a trace of quicksilver is found indicating in their path 
secondary volcanic phenomena. In fact onr bay has been encircled 
with volcanoes. 

Gold, silver and lignite lie all along Stevens creek. Copper on 
the Thi^tleton, Hale and adjoining ranches. Iron on the Grant 
ranch, but upon careful compiling and comparing with other coun- 
ties of California, they are not of sufficient quality or quantity, and 
artesian water seems to be our only promising mineral factor that 
may have an important bearing upon our future resources. 

Not so very long ago in a geological sense, the Golden Gate 
was broken through, and a lake that reached to the foothills has 
shrunk to the much lower level of San Francisco bay. Where are 
its sea-cliffs and wave-cut terraces, its beeches, barriers, embank- 
ments, bars and deltas ? Krosion has obliterated its shore marks, 
but some day painstaking geologists will find a few cobble stones 
here, and a pile of diagonal pebbles there, changes in soil and in< 
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cliuatioD, fragments all, but containing a page of meaning to the 
observer. Slowly they are working out these and similar problems 
and they will furnish pictures for the poet and painter, the grand- 
est panorama the worid of art has ever seen. Not in our day, for 
Geology is one of the youngest of all the sciences. 



CHAPTER II.— Wild Animals. 

The absence of observations about animal and plant life make 
a portion of our histories very untruthful. The mounds in the 
lowlands are largely composed of shellfish and ashes. In a century 
hence, scarcely an oak tree will be lefl to bear witness that the 
acorn was the Indian's chief food. In Europe the " Reindeer 
Period " is well known, but likely primitive man and his family 
there, never feasted but once a year upon a reindeer and all the rest 
of the time lived on beechnuts. On this account we think it would 
be a good suggestion to call the Indian occupation in the Coast 
Range the " Acorn Period." For knowledge based upon that con- 
ceit of science which trusts to the eyesight and microscope alone is 
of little value, because it disregards unseen elements. 

The grizzly bear who ruled the hills was an epicure. He ate 
worms, fish, fiesh, and fowl, and in their seasons ; wild cherries, 
clover, and manzanita berries. How did the Ohlone dodge the bear 
when he went to the hills to gather his favorite pine nuts ? The 
grizzly, however, had a preference for elk, and they still have in 
the Rocky Mountains. So that the thoughts that filled the head of 
the elk must have been how to kdep his stomach full, and his hide 
whole, and as elk were plentiful and stupid, when they did not see 
the grizzly, or get the wind, poor things, his majesty, the bear, must 
have often been satisfied. Mr. Frink has some elk horns in his 
store, which belong to the last of the race, for they were brought 
from the Summers ranch. Several pieces and entire antlers have 
been plowed up on this ranch, and it seems to have been a resort 
when the grass was yellow in the hills. Maybe as this was a large 
rancheria the Ohlones gathered here all the antlers they could find 
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n the country to make wedges for splitting wood. When the elk 
stands in the forest, his antlers simulate the dead branches of trees 
and it is supposed that these appendages were given him for self 
preservation. 

Two coyotes were trapped in successive days on the Sanborn 
ranch not long ago. In Indian superstitions the coyote figured 
prominently, on account of his night prowling, secretive and crafty 
disposition. As an animal god he stole fire from the heavenly 
guardians who kept it, and gave it to the Indians. Another story 
tells us, that the Indian was a direct descendant of the coyote. The 
deer are not all gone, for a few are sometimes seen in the foothills, 
and one was lately caught in the wire fence of the Truman ranch, 
^ driven out of the.hills by hunters. A wild cat or two still remain 
at the head waters of Steven's creek, but the last California lion 
was killed on the Snyder ranch a few years ago, a report of which 
I at that time was published in the Register. The two last badgers 
I seen were shot on the Emerson and Sanborn ranshes, and it is 
probable they are nearly extinct in this part of the State. Jack 
rabbits run through the vineyards and grainfields of the valley but 
cotton tails prefer the hills. Both the hare and the cotton tail come 
out to feed early in the morning, lying close to the ground and hid- 
ing during the middle of the day so that in evening they go forth 
foraging again. The bridle weasel, with white spots on its 
side, is not uncommon, as the owners of chicken ranches can testify* 
Sometimes two or three young foxes are found by the small boy of 
the town and kept for pets until he tires of them. They tell won- 
derful stories of gophers — how they steal the traps, and then proceed 
directly downward to China, as none of the apparatus is ever seen 
again. Two species of skunks live here, the one with two stripes 
oq the back, and the other with small spots of black and white and 
striped on the side. 

. The common ground squirrel which can hibernate when he 
pleases, an occasion that happens when feed is scarce, has played a 
very active part in the early history of Mountain View. The 
squirrel had often the best of the fight and many a squatter on the 
fertile lands of the Rancho Pastoria de las Borregas has sorrowfully 
left, utterly disgusted. The young boys of early days have been 
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known to circle the squirrels with dogs and drive great number^ 
down their colony holes, filling said holes with squirrels away down 
to the central well that leads to water in the deep earth. Of course 
the squirrel had'nt sense enough to back out. The cunning little 
chip-inunk or stri|)ed squirrel can carry away five or six acorns in 
his chest pouches at a time, and when the food he likes best is 
scarce he optionally hibernates. Bats of two s))ecies, the red and 
the black are seen suspended in old wood sheds and cabins, and 
even from the fruit trees. Wood rat<t build great nests of sticks in 
the oak groves, moles are traced by trenches of earth through the 
flower beds, and now and then a kangaroo mou^ is seen looking 
very much like his relatives in far Australia. Have we not im- 
pertinent, ubiquitous little lizards and numberless water dogs in the 
streams on free exhibition, picnic days ? And they tell us at Stan- 
ford's that we have six species of snake in this vicinity, the gopher- 
snake being most common. Astonishing feats in swallowing are 
performed by them, as their jaws open like elbows and when they 
catch a frog they proceed to *' take him in " with their sharp, con- 
ical, recurved teeth, despite the frog's struggles. They have a notion 
in Tennessee that the first thunder in the spring "wakens the snakes" 
and after that you may likely meet them. If they waited for 
thunder in California, or for another shower of rain in a dry Spring 
like this, we are apt to think the snakos would have to i*emain asleep 
for the season. Coons, which dip their food in water before eating, 
are treed by dogs in the foothills, and over on the coast we have 
known the coons to go down on the beach to eat shellfish. Every 
now and then, a horned toad is picked up, but in some cases they 
are those which have escaped and are brought from other places. 
A lively one is in the writer's possession which was arrested on 
Calderon avenue. After circulating around the room for awhile 
fly-hunting he will stand still for hours meditating upon the philos- 
ophy of the Eastern Magicians. 

Some of our young friends have assisted us in gathering mate- 
rial for this zoological contribution, and we are glad to have our 
knowledge widened in this direction. 

CHAPTER III.— Birds, 
A f^vf oal^s lie ^boijt the Presbyterian church, at Castro's 
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Dossee's, and iu old Mountain View, with occasionally a stray 
one or two in many fields. But of all the great belt of woods that 
originally covered the lower hills and swept down the whole plain 
of the Santa Clara valley, the only oak groves of any size which 
remain, are those of the Murphy and Emerson ranches. 

Many species of birds live here the entire year, but more of our 
feathered fellow beings come in the spring, when the nest building, 
and real singing commences. Here come the orange, white, and 
the more common red breasted robin, numerous in alternate years, 
but going north in the spring to make their nests in a cold country. 
Bluebirds that feed upon the berries of the poison oak, and going 
north also in the spring. Another lover of poison oak berries is 
the red headed woodpecker. From oak to oak, in graceful, wavy 
flight he at last finds some limb upon which he taps his tattoo. Or 
the golden winged woodpecker, often called the yellow hammer, 
seeks for a suitable place to begin housekeeping. Here is an elder 
tree literally covered with the useful, tiny flycatchers. Golden and 
brown wrens are there, the mourning dove's plaintive notes, and the 
beautiful song of the brown thrush. Mischievous blue jays with 
flippant jerk of the body, and goldfinches, like a beam of light 
dart into the darkest recesses of the live oak. Out on the dusty 
highway now, the road runners are rarely seen. Our birds of prey 
include the owl, mottled, snow, and the ground owl that live in the 
squirrel holes. The owl goes mouse hunting by the light of the 
moon and otherwise, and when it pleases, it sits on a tree, to hoot. 
Professor Jordan in illustrating the method of evolution often 
speaks of the hawks selfish solicitude for the brightest male birds of 
our valley, the hawk taking an extremely active part in the sur- 
vival of the fittest in our small birds. Besides the hen and spar- 
row hawks, a few buzzards and a few eagles are reported in our 
hills, while marking ihe pathway of the butcher-bird are the im- 
paled snakes, beetles and lizards on the sharper twigs of the trees. 
Not long ago we drove down to Stanford's with alady from the 
Sierra Nevada, and after we had seen the rooms around the quad- 
rangle, many fine houses and the museum, we met a quail and her 
brood of over a dozen no bigger than one's thumb, close to Encina 
Hall. " I ueclare," said my companion, " that is the prettiest sight 
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I have seen today." This small touch of nature that makes us aU 
akin was greater than all the works of art. The old hen quail 
would call and call, and how the little fellows would scramble up 
that bank. They say young quail jum[) out of the shell, then kick 
it back, and run like a race horse. 

Near our houses, the linnets gather, liking cherries all too well, 
while they live in the oaks on very good terms with their associates, 
the sparrow. But the English sparrow is bound to drive out all 
the other little birds. Pretty cedar or wax birds may be seen in 
February, with topknots and red tipped wings. Kill one, and you 
will find his crop full of almond blossoms. The bright little hum- 
ming bird with a taste for the sugar of the flower garden is a uni- 
versal favorite. Orioles hang their nests not far away, and the 
king bird has a nest near the bee hive. When grain is sown ip the 
fields the noisy blackbirds hold high carnival in the trees, or again, 
they impudently follow the plow and woe to the unlucky angleworm 
that comes struggling to the surface. 

Having a long stretch of salt water in front of us, we can boast 
that we have more species of birds, by as much as the ocean brings^ 
than they have in the counties of the Sierra Nevada. When grain 
growing was more profitable throughout the country than at present, 
the ranchers on the lowlands had many battles with the ducks and 
geese. When fully alarmed by the sound of the gun, they rose 
with the noise like that of distant thunder, in tens of thousand^ 
until the air was thronged with them. It requires some skill and 
judgment in a sportsman now, to kill a canvas back or a mallard. 
Widgeon are good eating also, provided they soak long enough in 
salt and water to extract the fishy taste. Here comes the teal, the 
smallest duck on the marsh, sprigs with their long necks, spoonbills, 
and saw billed ducks. Cranes whose cry is one of mourning, and 
whose eggs have been found on the Yuigo ranch. Sea gulls by the 
hundreds circle over the oyster beds, and up and down the various 
windings of the swamp lands, the rail find young crabs and worms. 
Snipe are seen of three species with eyes like the giraffe, placed so 
far back that their range of vision meets behind the iiead. The 
whirring of the snipe which betrays the approach of the bird to the 
the hunter is an act of ventriloquism, like the note of the pigeon. 
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Now and then a few, sober pelicans may be seen standing with 
their comrades in a row, and are there not coots, divers, shags, 
kildees, herons and sand pipes all over the marsh ? Skimming 
through the air in its twittering flight, the swallow may be seen at 
the landings on the sloughs, building its nests of pel- 
lets of mud under the eaves of the warehouses ; meadow larks in 
the lowlands too, pulling up the young wheat by the roots to 
get the grain at the end, or where a horse's hoof has trodden in the 
grass they find a place for a nest. Birds are highly organized, and 
the eagle has greater vision than man. To man alone, is not given 
any monopoly of the best senses in llie universe. 

These notes have been compiled from the observations of Law- 
rence Coster, together with those of Frank and John Francis. We 
thank these young sportsmen for tlveir contribution to our birds. 



CHAPTER IV.— Indian Botany. 

Many of our existing plants entered into the daily life and ex- 
perience of the Mountain View Indian. In walking along the 
railroad track from the town to the old adobe of Secundino Robles 
a week ago, we found the following plants : the wild rose, butter- 
cup, wild barley, coffee berry, purple flowered grass, pimnpernel, 
wild radish, shepherd's purse, mustard, thistle, tansy, wild oats, iu- 
dian lettuce, nettle, wild pea, elder, wild yellow heliotrope, poppy, 
poison oak, plantain rushes, fennel, tule, blue eyed grass, morning 
glory, willow, yellow dock, live oaks, filaree — tyiro species lupine — 
two species, sonchus, centaurea, and three unidentified ones. 

Something may be learned from all people, and with the aid of 
the implements we find in the mounds, and the natural objects about 
us, we can guess somewhat the sort of lives our Indians led. Their 
food varied with the season of the year. In the fall the all-im- 
portant acorn from the white oak, which formed their chief bread- 
stufl) was gathered, and also the pine nuts. In the winter the 
hunter with bow in hand, chased the deer over the hills, or set traps 
for quail and other small birds. In the spring large quantities of 
greens were collected by the squaws, ftud iu the summer fishing 
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commenced, and the picking of wild fruits. They ate holly and 
elder berries, wild onions and grapes, mushrooms and the corns of 
Mariposa liUes. By the way. Mountain View can boast of some 
very large elder trees, as they are not all shmbs like those of the 
Eastern States. The Indians parched or ground all kinds of grass, 
sliepherd's purse, compound flowers, and buttercup seeds, and made 
them into mush or cakes. For greens they had filaree, indian let- 
tuce, monkey flower and clover, and they made tea from the pelloa 
fern. Dried berries of the manzanita were worn as necklaces, and 
the ends of pine nuts were ground off" diagonally and the seeds 
strung so as to form a i)retty zigzag effect for the same purpose. 
The Indians of the Ynigo ranch used to gather large quantities of 
pine nuts, according to Mr§. Soto, and the Spanish children here 
would go down there and coax them for a share. The shoots of the 
buckeye and twigs from the willow were used for arrow shafts. 
The inner bark of the milk weed, was used for thread, while strings, 
cords and nets were made from the bulrush, tule and wild grasses. 
For coughs and colds they used the wild mints. 

The hoarhound mint lines one end of the San Francisco road to the 
other, and we must say that when a few leaves are steeped, and the 
water mixed with some home made candy that it is as good as the 
brown hoarhound sticks bought in the stores. Among the medicines 
that can not be too highly valued now, are the yellow dock, yerbsC 
santa and wormwood, and the vanity of our ancient native sons 
was stimulated by boiling the cones of the pine for a hair 
dye. 

Many pipes found in California are perfectly straight, so that 
the bowl of the pipe did not permit the user to sit or stand, but he 
had to puff out the smoke while lying down. In addition to the 
wild tobacco which grew on Stevens creek, they used the dried 
leaves of the manzanita and the mistletoe that grows on the oak. 
They pounded roots of the soap plant; when mixed with water, it was 
employed in stupefying fish, and the pounded nuts of the buckeye 
had the same effect. All of the foregoing plants either grow on 
the hills or on the plains around Mountain View, which we can 
testify by several collections we have made from time to time. 

The places which knew the Indian, together with many of his 
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, plants have vanished together. Much of our vegetation has been 
1 introduced, and our old flowers and shrubs are almost human in 
I their attitude as they hug the sides and neglected corners of the 
fences as if for protection. " Let us alone," they say to the plow, 
the cultivator, the cattle, and the school children picking: their in- 
nocent boquets. Before it is too late their names and the ranches 
they occupy should all be recorded. 

Plants act very much like people. They have no special jadapta- 
tioii for the ranches they occupy, for the warlike actions of the 
other plants around them limits their spot of ground and dt^termines 
how much land they shall cover. Every plant reaches out with all 
the power of its vegetable growth upon its neighbors. The garden 
flowers, grain and fruit trees flourish well under man's care, because 
he n<^t only proves their friend but keeps ofl* all their enemies — the 
weeds. 



CHAPTER v.— Indians. 

There are many proofs of the antiquity of man, extending back 
at least, to the Pliocene epoch of the Tertiary period, throughout 
the world, but the most conclusive evidences are those found in 
California, Portugal, France, Spain and India. Many of these 
discoveries have been ignored, because of the preconceived opinions 
of the majority : nevertheless these remains and implements of 
ancient man are matters of fact. A large number of mortars, 
pestles, stone grinding implements, spear heads and platters, have 
been taken from the gravels underneath the lava of Butte, Nevada, 
Sierra, Placer, El Dorado, Mariposa and Tuolumne counties. In 
these counties what was once the bed of a river is now the top of a 
mountain, the whole face of the Sierra has been reversed and an 
erosion of not less than three or four thousand feet of perpendicu- 
lar depth has taken place through lava, gravel and granite since 
the Pliocene. These are undisputable facts and no one can dis- 
prove them. Go to the Sierra, and see for yourself the infinity of 
time, the breadth, the power, the long and loving preparation the 
Creator made for man. Portions of human skeletons at various 
depths from tiie surface tu about two hundred feet have been ob- 
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tained, and witli these are the bones of extinct animals. Many of 
tliese relics are now preserved in the mnneums of the University of 
California, the State Mining Biirean and the Stanford University. 

The " Auriferous gravels of the Sierra Nevada," a standard 
work by J. D. Whitney, and a small pamphlet, the " Antiquities, 
under Table Mountain in Tuolumne county," by 6. F. Beeker, are 
good authorities. The skulls of many of the Mexican mummies 
have many resemblances to those of the Chinese, who no doubt 
were their remote, if not immediate ancestors. It is not likely, an 
autochthonic race originated on this continent. If such a race ever 
existed, they were amalgamated or swept away by the races 
which brought the jade-stone from Asia to this coast. 

The skulls of the Indians in the large mound on Mr. Ponce's 
laud neav* Mountain View are of rather a low race type. And with 
regard to one of their customs we must disagree with the author of 
a work entitled; *' Santa Clara County,', as he states that the Oh- 
lones of this county burned their dead. The numerous skeletons 
which have been dug up from the original numerous mounds, prove 
that our Indians did not cremate, at least during the last 
century. ;The writer can remember seeing the mahalas of Ei 
Dorado county with faces ornamented with tar, after a cremation, 
and this method of adorn iiient must have been a familiar sight to 
the early miners of CHlitbrnia. Whatever ideas our Ohlones pos- 
sessed with regard to that of worshipping the sun, or a future ex- 
istence is also open to argument, for these stories so applicable to 
Aztec Indians have been called into service a number of times with 
changes of names and dates. It is possible that our Mountain View 
Indian like many of his present, brother natives, was not bothered 
about a future existence. Give me the religion of a nation says the 
philosopher, and I will reconstruct its language, institutions and 
laws. If their faith had been great, their lives would have blos- 
somed out in many works of exqtiisite art like those of the ancient 
Greeks. But our excavations in their mounds find nothing but 
mere animal refuse, ashes, millions of little spiral, many whorled 
shell fish, shell ornaments, mortars, oysters, mussel and other shells, 
bones of elk, deer, small animals and water fowl, and not a trace of 
skilled labor ^r fine art. If their courage had been great, some 
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implements of warfare would iudicate they were bold in defense of 
that faith. 

Tiie most interesting specimens of rude aboriginal art are 
charm or sorcery stones. Ray Dexter has one with the polish worn 
off that he found in the sloughy and Frank Francis has another 
and highly polished one of a fine-grained, hard stone that was 
found on the Rev. Mr. Crittenden's ranch. Many charm stones are 
reported from Mr. Summer's ranch. These stones are of various 
shapes and sizes, but Dr. Yates of Santa Clara, who has investi- 
gated them, thinks they were manufactured by the aborigines of 
the Pliocene times, before the basaltic lava flow. The purpose for 
which they were used, at what time, it seems not easy to make out. 
But our comparatively recent Indians finding these stones attributed 
to them magical powers. No less than six theories have been ad- 
vanced with regard to tlieir use. They have been found in too 
many forms for games ; too heavy for personal adornment ; as 
plummets they would have been of no use to a people who lived in 
huts, or no shelter whatever ; sinkers they need not be, when many 
stones in the creek would answer fully as well ; the small knob on 
the end of nearly all of them caused them to be of less service 
than the common pestle ; and the investigators came to the con- 
clusion they were used for religious purposes, and in this they fuund 
they were correct, as a few old Indians confirmed this idea. 

The Indian medicine man used to collect twelve or maybe 
twenty charm stones and arrange them in the form of a circle, with 
another very different stone in the center, and over these besprinkled 
the seed of the wild sage, feathers and red ochre, when war, sick- 
ness, drought or famine came to the tribe. He would next thrust 
the stones violently together all the time, muttering his incantations. 
An old Napa chief said that charm stones were found running or 
burrowing in the ground before they were captured. When they 
caught one they gave it four raps with a common stone to kill it, 
and prevent it from paralyzing its captor. Like the Chinese, the 
propitiation of the evil spirit, was of more importance than the 
adoration of the Supreme Being. These charm stones were also 
suspended by a string over the water where they were fishing, 
hung from trees to call the fish up the streams, and at points in 
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the mountains favorable for hunting. Barter between tribes car- 
ried the charm stones, mortars, and obsidian arrow heads of Uncle 
Sam mountain in Lake county many hundreds of miles. The 
writer remenibers an arrow-head factory on the coast where two or 
three acres were covered with chidded flints in all stages of manu- 
facture. 

Some of the mortars of the Ynigo ranch are made from the 
Miocene sandstone of the hills near us, but others of hard granite 
indicate an origin far from the mounds of Mountain View. We 
cannot at present record the names of any prominent Indians who 
have survived, with the exception of Ynigo, who worked at the 
Santa Clara mission building, and assisted in superintending a 
number of his race, when the willow trees were planted on the 
Alameda avenue over a century ago. He had lived with Mr. 
Walkinshaw for some time, but one day he said he must go to his 
adobe home. He was ill, and knew his last hours were near. 
Telling his friends that he wished to be buried by a cross he had 
planted, and receiving shortly afterward the blessing of the priest, 
this kindly representative of an ancient race passed away at the 
age of one hundred and ten years according to local tradition. 



CHAPTER VL— Spanish Occupation, 1777 to 1822. 

The hills look the same from a distance, except where the pres- 
ent owners of the soil have made a clearing, the set ^tars, the moon, 
the blue bky and the bay, when sails are gone. But changed is the 
valley ; for there we find long, yellow, dry and dusty roads, gray 
fences, checkered iields, rows of precise fruit trees, white and 
strangely colored houses, since one hundred and twenty-seven years 
have passed, and the Indian was the dominant individual. Which 
is the more beautiful — those small grassy open space?;, that grand 
oak forest, laurel, sycamore and wild cherry, which glistened in 
the eternal sun back to the time when the glaciers moved down the 
Sierra, when Asia and Egypt were young ; or this present landscape 
breathing of selfsepkinuf, conijietition, and the dollar. Oh. yes, 
there are other wa} d of doing things co-operation and nationaiiiini 
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for lustauce-. The ludian had enough acorns to go arouud any- 
way, and if one had tried to monopolize more than his share there 
would Jiterally ** have been a row in camp." 

Did some birds of ill omen circle over the rancherias of the 
lowlands on the seventh of November, 1769 ? For on that day 
Gasper de Portala, first Spanish Governor of California, made the 
first white man's camp in the valley of San Francisquito Creek. 
But what could warnings or anything else have done on the part of 
the natives. The strata of seven cities lie one above another on 
the plains of Troy. And the mounds of the lowlands contain al- 
ready the relics of four races — the charm stone of the more ancient 
Indian; shellfish and bones of the Ohlone; bits of glass and rusty 
iron of the Spaniard ; and on the top He the pottery of the present 
Americans. The recent Califoruian finds the mounds high and 
t^xcellent sites for his houses. The old Pueblo of San Jose around 
the land of the Hotel Veudome, was a rancheria, and tradition 
says they had a large temescal. The Whelan, Crittenden, E^Q^e» 
Summers and Murphy ranches all contain mounds. 

During the Spanish occupation. Mountain View was a portion 
of the grazing laud of the Mission Santa Clara. This pastoral ter- 
ritory, extending in a northwest direction, touched that of Mission 
Dolores, probably to San Francisquito creek. Immediately after 
the Spaniards came there must have been well travelled paths be- 
tween these two missions. A summer trail maybe near the low- 
lands and a winter trail nearer the hills, and numerous narrow 
paths extending over a width of three miles between. Father 
Palou in 1774 came from Monterey by the way of Los Gatos to 
San Francisquito creek and beyond. He describes the Indians as 
*' well formed and tall, many of them bearded like a Spaniard, with 
long hair hanging like a mantle from their shoulders to their 
waists." They brought him acorn bread, and ** tamales" made of 
seeds and honey. We should like to know if bumble bee honey was 
to be gathered in any quantity those days, as Eastern bees were 
not introduced into this country until the spring of 1859. Father 
Pena, Don Fernando Rivera, and an escort of soldiers on their way 
to Mission Dolores must have passed through Mountain View the 
latter part of November, 1776. The celebrated Father Junipero 
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Serra whose kindly face adorns our State history also traversed 
this pleasant spot on his way to the same mission on or about the 
third of May, and again ^hen he returned, May 15th, 1784, to 
didicate the ciiurch of Santa Clara. Father Marguia, one of the 
founders of the Mission, had died five days before, and all the 
priests were very sad. Far from home in this wild country it was 
hard to lose one of their number. At the College of Santa Clara 
may be seen the mission archives of the past century in the hand- 
writing of these and other Fathers. They have a large leather- 
bound book with hand written musical characters from which the 
more clever Oh tones used to sing. 

Cattle soon filled the country, which were slaughtered at the 
Mission for their hides and tallow. An ancient " hide house " may 
be seen far out on the swamp lands that touch the open water. 
Horbcs became so plentiful that seven or eight thousand were killed 
about San Jose in 1806, and thousands were driven into the sea at 
Santa Barbara and Monterey. On the distant wood and pasture 
lands of Mountain View, the Mission Indian, vaqueros in their 
scrapes, shared veal, bitter acorn bread and fish, with his brother at 
the rancheria. They made tea of yerba buenadel campo, smoked 
wooden pipes, and in fever, which was seldom, they drank a worm- 
wood tea called "canchalague.'V^'-^he Ohiones built conica 
rough sticks covered with rushes and grass, whicii were often burn- 
ed and renewed, and it was very wise. No nice distinctions troubled 
them, for they cooked their meals, manufactured implements, and 
buried their dead on the same ground. After the harvest, some of 
the Mission Indians were allowed to visit out here to gather 
acorns, dig roots, hunt and fish, and they always returned, showing 
they were well treated by the Fathers. But sometimes piles of 
stones were gathered until the altars were four or five feet high, 
then food, shells, feather:*. Mission handkerchiefs and trinkets were 
thrown on and these gifts they called '' pooish.*' A great fire was 
built and they danced and whistled to their dreaded god *'Cooksuy'' 
and visions of him in the form of animals rose up in the smoke. 
What a scene for the arti8t,^liile the reproving eyes of the Fathers 
were ten miles away. On Saturday, mahalas with papoosees on their 
backs in large coarse tule baiskets, and Indians of all ages filed 
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their way between the high foliage, so as to be at the Mission, espec- 
ially on St. Joseph's, Easter and Christmas days. 

In 1812 and 1822 several earthquakes occurred that injured 
the first Mission church. This church is not standing, as the pres- 
ent one was built in 1825-6. In 1822 the Spanish rule in Alta- 
California passed quietly here into the hands of the Mexican 
authorities. 



CHAPTER VIL— Mexican Occupation, 1822 to 1846. 

The Mission of Santa Chira increased in wealth during this 
grazing or stock-growing period until 1833. From this year to 
1837, the secularization of all the Missions of California took place, 
and it was a sorrowful time for the Indians, as they were left with- 
out guides and knew not whom to trust. The Mexican government 
said the priests were in league with old Spain, and they claimed the 
" pious fund " a revenue set apart for the support of the missions 
or what amounted to the same thing, in effect. The Mexicans con- 
fiscated the church property, and the power of the priests was 
broken ; the lands were given back to the Indians to work if they 
chose, but of course they fell into their old ways, many went to the 
rancherias and nearly all the Mission buildings are now in ruins- 

While Governor Alvarado, 1836 to 1842, was in power, grants of 
land were made to the following Spaniards, whose descendants re- 
aide in, or near Mountain View. The Rancho San Antonio of one 
square league was claimed by Encarnaciqn Mesa in 1839. The 
grant was held by the family for some time and patented in 1866. 
A large tract of land granted to Jose Pena in 1841, called the 
Kincon de San Francisquito passed into the handa of Teodora and 
Secundino Robles. The local history of this ranch, is now being 
written in detail at the Stanford University, as the land there origi- 
nally belonged to this grant. The old adobe house, however, is 
near our town, and its picturesque events are familiar to a few of 
our first settlers. According to " Hoffmanns Reports," *' Mariano 
Castro was a claimant for Rancho del Refugio or Pastoria de las 
Borregas, two square leagues in Santa Clara county, granted June 
15, 1842, by Juan B. Alvarado to Francisco Estrada ; claim filed 
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in 1852, confirmed by the commission in 1854, and by the District 
Court." We are particular in stating tLis claim, as the writer of a 
book called " Santa Clara County " gives a private land grant in 
this county, of the same name, to Thomas Pacheco and Augusfin 
Alviso. Sufficient io say, Mariano Castro held the western part of 
this grant upon which the town of Mountain View is situated, and 
at a later date the eastern portion of this laud was sold to Martin 
Murphy. La Purissima Concepcion was granted to Jose Gorgonio 
and Jose Ramon in 1840, which afterward became the property of 
Juana Briones Miranda, whose ancient adobe may be seen any day 
on a drive to Mayfield. And the widow of RafeeLSoto, the cele- 
brated bear-hunter, was given a large ranch in 1841 near San 
Francisquito creek. Every one has heard of the chief Jose Ynigo 
and his reservation Posolomi, granted him in 1844 by Governor 
Micheltorena. Pages could be filled with the lawsuits about the 
boundary lines of these provisional grants, and the early settiefs on 
the government land between, but we have no space for them. 
They are recorded in the courts. 

Before the Americans came. Mountain View had the repose of 
a far country, undisturbed by the agitations of modern life. " We 
were all friends," said a kind-hearted Spanish woman. Strangers 
could ride from one ranch to another, and whoever found his horse 
tired would let him go and the Indian peons would catch another. 
Neither stoves nor fireplaces |were to be seen in any of the Spanish 
houses before 1846. The cooking was all done out of doors, often 
by the Indians. They put chili peppers in nearly everything, liked 
beans, tortillas and tamales, and no American has ever been able 
to make as good dressing for geese, ducks, and beef. They knew 
something of many trades, for they made soap, sun-dried bricks, 
tanned hides, sewed shoes and dipped candles. The rodeo occurred j 
in March, when the vaqueros collected the cattle from far and i 
near, to brand them. In May came the matanza, when hundreds . 
of cattle were slaughtered. They had, and were compelled to have : 
great respect for the brands of the cattle. The Robles and Miran- 
das had many a rodeo together on the Scale ranch. Mariano Cas- 
tro had cattle also, and a large flock of sheep on the lowlands. 
The passing of the Mexican rule into the hands of the Ameri 
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cans in 1846 is known to every one. Captain Marston and Colonel 
Sanchez with a number of men on each side had a battle January 
2d, 1847, which began about five miles this side of San Jose and 
ended with the usual result. For everywhere the Americans as- 
sumed the control, although California did not really belong to the 
United States until the treaty with Mexico in 1848. 

Sometimes a scene rises before the imagination — we by no 
means vouch for the truth of the picture. In the background 
lie the distant hills of Alameda, the bay, and the lands of Mount- 
ain View. In the foreground on the hill is Prado Mesa's 
four-roomed adobe, around which numerous figures are gathered. 
This spot is selected, as Encarnacion Mesa was the first recorded 
claimant for land. Prado Mesa standing by his gristmill, and that 
dignified Spanish gentleman and alcalde Mariano Castro, seem 
pleased to meet their neighbors. The widow Briones is seated upon 
a broken millstone, with her lap full of herbs, and apparently ex- 
amining another. Francisco Estrada on horseback is looking with 
wistful expression over the vast domain which might still have 
been his. Ynigo, clasping the hands of an Indian child who gazes 
u pward into h is rugg ed face, ^j aetot. Alvarez, the treasure-seeker, 
with shovel in hand, listening to the Indian medicine man, who 
tells him there is much Spanish '^gold buried here. Captain 
Stevens, and Secundino Robles who is carelessly handling some 
specimens of quicksilver rock, with a dead bear at their feet, and 
are arguing about their respective methods of capturing and kill- 
ing grizzlies. Chatto Robles, with his handsome -Odrnmn wife 
standing over him, he, seated with a piece of paper in his hand, she 
telling] him to change his cattle into gold, while silently she con- 
templates running off with the plunder. A couple of Indian peons 
carry water up the steep hill to the visitors ; and the blinded Lea- 
key grinds out about a bushel of corn a day in his ceaseless rounds 
with the two millstones. But a storm is coming up in the southern 
sky, typical of the approaching conflict with the Americans. 



CHAPTER VIII.— American Occupation, 1846 to 1864. 
Samphire, frankenia, tule and other marsh grasses covered the 
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swamp lands of the bay ; willows in damp places, meadow grasses, 
and great patches of mustard covered the black sedimentary soil of 
the lowlands. There is a tradition that the mustard was introduced 
by some one of the Spanish priests, to give a pungent flavor to the 
diet of their converts, but like the human sorrows let loose from 
Pandora's box, mustard filled the whole world. Oaks and the 
dense underbiush between, did not begin until the gravelly lands 
were reached, which was generally a short distance below the rail- 
road. But in order to reconstruct the landscape of this time, the 
wide path of this railroad must be strongly blotted out of the im- 
agination. Mountain View still continued to have no especial sig- 
nificance to the outside world, except as a portion of the road be- \ 
tween San Francisco and San Jose, consequently, the highway 
between the Martinez, Mirandas and Mesas, on the south, and the 
Robles, Castro and Ynigo ranches on the north, was familiarly 
called by the Spaniards " The Pass.*' 

There were but few Americans before 1850. Peter Davidson 
came to California in 1^43, and marrying into the Castro family 
he claimed four hundred acres of what is now known as the Sulli- 
van and Randol property. His residence, however, was in San 
Jose. Thomas Kell and John W. Whisman came to the country 
in 1846. John Whisman, a cousin of the first of that name, settled 
with some of his relatives on the Randol ranch, but they were driven 
off by Mariano Castro. They came back after a year or two, but 
while they were gone ^Mr. Pielsticher, a German, lived there, and 
planting some Eastern seeds he had received, the morning glory 
was introduced. Edward Dale, who came here in 1850, passing by 
one day, told him to pull up the plant, knowing how it would 
spread, but he neglected to do so, and the subsequent history of the 
plant is well known. Over on " Blackberry Farm," lived Captain 
Stevens with a partner who studied " perpetual motion." Dickie 
and Weeks purchased the Kifer and Hale land. Martin Murphy, 
who probably planted the first orchard in this township, had set- 
tled near the station which bears his name. John Snyder came to 
the State in 1849, but did not permanently settle here until later. 
There was also the " Fremont House," built by Palmer, Cook & 
Co., and kept by Mr. Saunders, our first justice of the peace. 
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Stage stations are the beginning of many towns. Acklej and 
Morrison of San Jose, in April, 1850, had a triweekly stage to 
San Franciaco ; John W. Whisraan, who then lived on the present 
Summers ranch, ran stages also, and the fare was two ounces or 
thirty-two dollars. Prices were high in 1850. Two dollars and a 
half, for a pound of butter, a chicken, or a dozen eggs. Flour 
was forty dollars per barrel ; and sixty dollars was given for haul- 
ing a load of lumber to San Jose from Searsville. All kinds of 
produce was drawn in ox-carts and neighbors went visiting in them, 
the wheel tracks close to the bushes and shaded by spreading live 
oaks. Hall and Crandall in September, 1850, purchased the line 
of Whisman. They built a stage station on the northwestern cor- 
ner of the Delmas ranch, where a large laurel grew, but all the 
stages were withdrawn for about four montlis in the winter of '50 
and '51, as the roads were impassable. Campbell and Gillis built 
a stage station in September, 1852, over half mile further west. 
Mr. Elliot subsequently, and finally S. P. Taylor, have been pro- 
prietors. Before these last transactions, however, Richard Karr 
built a store in the [spring of 1852, which is said to be the first 
house, and it was mausged by Jacob Shu m way, who named this 
place " Mountain View." All honor to the old bachelor, who had 
a fine ear for the fitness of words. The first blacksmith shop wad 
built by Mr. Beeson, on the Paul ranch in 1850. Jenkins and 
Morrison bought the shop, but during this time John Rice built a 
similar one in Mountain View, and thinking it a better location, 
they moved down and bought Rice's property. ^Irs. Whelan is 
tlie owner at the present time. 

A large proportion of the American residents were relatives 
and friends from the western part of Missouri, near Kansas City. 
The first sclioolhouse whs built at the end of the railroad perk, 
opposite Weilheimer's hotel. The Dames of the first pupils were 
William Thomas, Rachel and Julia, children of Edward Dale. 
William, Benjamin, Lizzie and Agnes Bubb. Lizzie, Julia and 
John, of John W. Whisman*s family. Sarah and Mary Yager ; 
Amanda and Helen Hollowav. George and Crete BrvanI, and 
two step-children of the same family, named David and Betsey 
AdamsL The " Fremont House " sent two children^ whose names 
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are uukuown. Rev. W. Gallimore, a very able man, who after- 
ward served as county assessor, was the first teacher. After a year 
or more, this schoolhou^ was hauled by oxen to Permaneiita creek. 
It stood for some years a few hundred yardd in front of Mr. R )bin- 
son'i* residence. School was kept there until Frank Sleeper influ- 
enced fc^everal of the patrons to build a new one in ** Old Town," 
on the present site. Messrs. Bayne, Tacklebury, Boy kin, Dr. Webb 
and Overstreet, succeeded the first teacher. Besides the patrons of 
the school mentioned ior 1851, John Sinuott lived on tlie Murphy 
laud, and C. C. Stierliu came but resided then in " Old Town." In 
1852 the following persons arrived: W. Wear, J. N. Graham, J. 
C. Hutchinson and the Cruse Brothers ; T. J. Shore and £. F. 
Springer ; H. Rengstuff, N. Hall, J. F. Rickets, J. Crowley, to- 
gether with Messrs. Lake. Blair, Blazer, and Meadow who lived on 
the land of Calderou avenue for several years. In 1853, S. P. 
Taylor, J. Kifer, R. McCubbin, G. H. Grant, Rev. O. Crittenden, 
Dr. McCoy, G. W. Charleston, J. Levine and S. B. Emerson. J. 
W. Boulware lived here for two years. The Weilheimer Brothers 
opened a store. Telegraph poles and wires were erected along the 
road to San Francisco, [and some of the Indians wondered why 
Protestants should elevate crosses so high and thought the people 
must be very religious. The " Vigilantes '* organized here in '52 
and '53, for crime was very common in San Jose, and though we 
had some of it, no very important action was taken. 

The whole social life of this time centered around the church. 
Mr. Thomas Dale has kindly given us some records from which we 
find that the First Cumberland Presbyterian church was organized 
in 1851^ and the Rev. Cornelius Yager preached the first sermon. 
The Rev. J. E. Braly, from Lawrence station, was also an aetive 
member. They held a large camp-meeting, probably the first in the 
State, on David Dickie's place the same year. People used to 
come frem San Ramon valley in Contra Costa county to camp- 
meeting, and then went back to their homes and organized churches. 
They resembled the Pilgrims of the Mayflower in their large and 
strict attendance. The old school and meeting house combined 
over on the Permanenta was filled to overflowing on the Sabbath 
day. Neither did they play cards nor dance ; they went to prayer 
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meeting. But from the large percentage of marriages that the 
records show, we can imagine that while Father Braly was preach- 
ing, many a quiet flirtation, and sly glances were exchanged. The 
Methodist Church South was organized in 1853, but they had no 
building of their own until 1872. The Fii-st Baptist Church was 
organized in 1854. Owing to the unsettled state of titles to land, 
and departures, this church became extinct in 1860. The Spanish 
families went to the Mission Santa Clara in carretas, while the In- 
dian peons took the trails through the brush as best they could. 

Secundino Robles and his vaquereos used | to bait grizzlies on 
moonlight nights in the chimasel, and bring them into a strong 
corral on the ground of the " Vegetable Gardens." Bull and bear 
fighting was however abolished by law in 1854. Frank Sleeper 
/ planted a peach orchard ; and together with Mariano Castro he 
had the town surveyed and laid out into lots. Eobert Walkinshaw 
the owner of the Ynigo ranch died in 1858. D. B. Bailey was 
elected a member of the Assembly in 1859, and brought forward a 
bill " to establish the State University." The Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church was built in 1860. John Snyder in 1862, proved 
that cereals could be raised here without irrigation, and from that 
time forward until about 1885, wh«*n the fruit growers came in, 
grain was the chief production. The Spanish families sometimes 
indulged in a fandango. The Americans thought it very wicked. 
A few were just beginning to learn — when a whistle shrieked 
joyously January 16th, 1864 — as the first train thundered along 
the new track. It was the death knell of the stage in Old Mount- 
ain View, for a business center arose around the present station. 



CHAPTER IX.— American Occupation, 1864 to 1885. 

Stevens Creek is not marked on the original map of the Ran- 
cho Pastoria de las Borregas, neither is there any outlet for Adobe 
Creek, and the shallow stream of the Permanenta lazily manages 
to get out of the foothills as far as the San Francisco road, where 
it spreads out like a fan, through willow swamps. These funny old 
maps of the Spanish grants, which look like the pictures children 
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draw ou tiieir slates when the teacher has his back turued, may be 
seeu auy day at the Hall of Records in Sau Jose. The water used 
to spread in one vast sheet over the wooded plain when the rains 
came, and our creeks had to have channels constructed for them, 
ivhea general erosion deepened, completed and removed all ob- 
structions until the water reached the navigable sloughs of the 
bay. The railway company dug a canal for Stevens creek towards 
the San Francisco highway, and the owners below and above the 
track hauled thousands of loads of gray gravel to Castro and other 
streets. The name of the gallant Captain who led the Townsend 
party in 1844 across the plains, was given to Stevens creek, but the 
Spaniards called it Cuperiino ; the Permanenta was named Dickie 
creek by the first American settlers ; Yeguas, San Antonio and 
Adobe are names of the same stream. ^^~^" 

Several roads having no legal existence ran in various direc- 
tions before the cars came, and as they were changed frequently, 
nothing very definite can be written about them. But for a long 
time there was no short, sharp turn at the *^ Junction" saloon, and 
the San Francisco road; ran in a straight line due east past Mr. 
Watts' residence, and then in front of the Permanenta schoolhouse 
and the Presbyterian church, which faced south, and thence along 
Church street, when it cut across lots to Old Mountain View. A 
diagonal road, following somewhat the path the present school / /'V "/' 
children take, was a part of the great thoroughfare from Old Moun- 
tain View to the old railroad station. About 1855 the Rev. O. 
Crittenden petitioned the Board of Supervisors to open a highway ':. 
across the lowlands, and this useful road was shortly afterward "^i ^.-r,- 

turnpiked and graveled, but before the railroad was laid down im- 
mense quantities of freight were shipped by schooner from Reng- 
storfi^s Landing to San Francisco. 

S. O. Houghton, a prominent lawyer of San Jose, who owned 
several hundred acres of land here in 1864, told the president of the 
railway company that he would give them a strip of land one hund- 
red feet wide and about six hundred feet long on which to build a 
a station, and under Mr. Houghton's supervision the adjoining 
streets were surveyed and laid out. The first house, a saloon, was 
erected by Shirley and Haines. D. Frink s^nd Shirley erected the 
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hotel, the property at present of S. Weilheimer. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church South whs erected iu 1872. Mountain View 
Lodge, No. 194, F. and A. M., was organized in 1868. Mountain 
View Lodge, No. 59, A. O. U. W., was organized in 1878. Gold- 
en Wreath Lodge, No. 328, 1. O. G. T., was organized in 1880. 
In 1876 Enterprise Hall was erected by a local association, and 
the Odd Fellows meet ou Thursdays. Hermenia Kebekah Degree 
Lodge meets the second and fourtu Mondays of every month. 

Mountain View bought and sold, thrashed wheat and barley, 
speculated in grain, cut hay and made some claret during this 
))eriod. It is supposed wild oats crept up along the coast, intro- 
duced by the Spaniards who lived in M«'xioo two or three hundred 
years ago, and finding no frosts to subdue them, this plant and its 
companion the mustard took possession. Tlie first settlers here 
found wild oat hay very profitable. Wheat and barley hay was 
the principal crop ou many ranches, and from two to three tons per 
acre on an average was cut, and hundreds of tons were shipped to 
\ *.'. market iu San Francisco. The social life was similar to the present; 
V \ t y ' the B^llfounder ranch in early times was a good place for picnics, 

0^\^^' i *"<i many camp meetings were held close to the Presbyterian 
#"ut'' Church. 

V Besides Fred. L. Foster of the " Los Gatos Chronicle," Mount- 

ain View at one time in 1857 contained another poet. Dr. Webb, 
of the old Permanenta schoolhouse. He not only rhymed the 
scenery and other accessories of our vicinity, but was a writer of 
several prose works. From a quaint account book found among 
her father's effects Miss Lucy Taylor has kindly given a list and 
dates of all the teachers of our public school from 1858. The , 
Fremont school district was renamed "Mountain View" and a new « 
schoolhouse built on the site of the present one in the spring of H- :, 
1858. Mary C. Green was the first teacher, and her term was 
thirteen weeks, beginning in the month of May that year. Mrs. 
Morton taught in 1859 ; C. W. Leavins 1860 ; and Mrs. A. W. 
Slavan '61 and '62 ; J. F. Whitney '63 and '64. From this time 
until 1875, two teachers were employed at the same time. J. H. 
Braly, Mattie C. Fisher and Mattie Logan '64 and '65. Louis Van 
§chaack, Annie Hartwick and Kate Bishop '66 and '67. J. F 
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Kenaedy and Mattie Logan '67 and '68. John Fox, John Greg- 
ney and Linda Loper *69. W. E. Robbens, Thomas Whitehurst, 
John Fox, Susie Cavanagh and Annie Quince 1870. For building 
a fence, digging a well and other improvements during this year 
$1100 was expended. W. G. McPherson, Mr. Underwood and 
Annie Quince were the principal and primary assistant in '71 and 
'72. This schoolhouse was burned on the morning of February 
21st, 1872. Mrs. Z. H. Martin has drawn an excellent plan of 
this building, which was so familiar to many of our old residents. 
The contract was let to build a new schoolhouse November 18th, 
1872,1 to J. A. Wriglit. M. C. Brophy, Dora Lapeen and Mrs. 
Stevenson were teachers during '72 and '73. Mr. Brophy contin- 
ued with Eva Batchelder in 1874. W. F. Foss, Mary A. Taylor 
and Alice Snedaker in 18f 5. George S. Wells '81, and D. T 
Bateman '83, were principals, with Misses Taylor and Snedader ^in 
the primary departments until 1886. 

Frank Sleeper was one of the members of the Board of Super- 
visors from 1864 to 1868, and Henry McCleary from 1883 to 
1885. The Hon. Daniel Frink was elected to the State Legisla- 
ture on the Republican ticket in 1879. 



CHAPTER X.— American Occupation, 1885 to 1894. 

Five and ten acre lots planted in fruit trees would not pay in- i 
terest on the expenditure, said the wise ones about town, when some 
strangers settled on Calderon avenue in 1885. But the fruit buds 
on the apricots and prunes swelled with the hopes of the future and 
put on new bridal garments of white blossoms every spring, and 
when in 1890 some of those small ranches produced $200 per acre, 1 
the wise hay ranchers said no more. Since then the Snow and 
Pettis tract c'89. Sleeper ^'90, Madigan |5'91, Miramonte c'92, ^ 
Dawson c'93, Emers<m ^'93, and Murphy lands c'94, have been <^ 
successfully placed on the market. Several of our best kept or- 
chards are taken care of by women. Professor Hilgard of the State 
University, after a thorough analysis of the soil, reports this to be 
the claret producing section of the State, 
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The "MouDtaiD View Courier," editor Guuigi. WiigulHfT, had an 
existence of a few months in 1885. In August, 1887, a general 
" boom " originating in the Southern counties, struck the town, 
when land rose a few hundred dollars per acre, and has held its own 
ever since. The " Mountain View Register " printed its first issue 
April 7th, 1888, and " was nursed into maturer life " under the 
devoted care of Bacon and Johnston. This was also a great build- 
ing year. The Olympic Hall, Cannery, Martin's brick store, Horn- 
berger and Garlipp's warehouse, Bergin's winery, S. P. R. R. depot, 
Messrs. Williams, Merriman, Accott, Taaflfe, Fitzell, Charleston, 
Swall, Francis, Marks, and other residences, were built and partly 
completed, and it is calculated that over $80,000 was expended for 
this purpose in the vicinity. J. A. Wright kept a force of forty 
men in the planing mill and in car|)euter work outside, and so san- 
guine were several, that the incorporation of the town, a building 
and loan association, fruit warehouse, bank, and grand hotel, have 
been proposed, but the ideas are gone, like the morning clouds 
tinged with light that vanish over the hills. A Choral Society be- 
gan in June, 1888, and continued with weekly meetings, mean- 
while giving a few pleasant entertain mentis, for about a year. 
When the Olympic Hall was dedicated, February 8th, 1889, the 
drama, ''Above the Clouds " was played by local i^mateurs in a 
neat and creditable manner. A " Fair," for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a Free Library, was held in this building, October 1889, 
and all organizations united irres|)ective of party or creed ; it was 
without doubt the largest union of hearts and hands for a noble 
purpose that this place has ever witnessed. 

In accordance with the prevailing custom, a flag was purchased 
for the schoolhouse in 1890. A Lyceum was organized in Decem- 
ber, which, after several lively debates, when probably some of the 
ladies learned some parliamentary law, it closed in May 1891. It 
was a loss to the place in this year when the Mountain View Can- 
ning Company discontinued packing fruit after a run of three years. 
Under the leadership of Mrs. Poland, four or five entertainments 
for the benefit of the Free Library were given in Olympic Hall ; 
they brought out the best local talent, and actors and audience 
shall always remember them with pleasure. July 4, 1892, was m 
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ambitious celebratiou, when we had a Columbus float, a Goddess of 
Liberty, and children ribboned to represent the States of the Union, 
and a barbecue near the railroad. The Independent Order of For- 
resters was established in August 1892, and the Auierican Order of 
Foresters July 1893. Both organizations are in a flourishing con- 
dition, and they meet in the Masonic Uall. 

About thirty years ago, the Kev. Father Bixio delivered the 
fii-st mass in Taylor's Hall, and a few years afterward, St. Joseph 
church was erected. The Kev. Fathers Masnata, Ratfo, Tardella, 
Leggio, Raggio, Democino and Raggio, have succeeded in terms of 
four years, and the church has a large attendance. The Memorial 
Baptist church was dedicated May 12th, 18f 3, Rev. E. H. Hayden, 
pastor. A Floral Fair for the benerfit of the Free Library oc- 
curred in June 1893, and a fine display of flowers, reflecting great 
credit on Fremont township, was on exhibition three evenings. The 
" Musical and Literary Society " held a few meetings this last win- 
etr, but the universal financial depression has aflected all enter- 
tainments and enterprises. 

Our sympathies have deepened and horizon broadened while . 
compiling the past and present in this miniature history. The pop- j 
ulation to the Bovth of the railroad will fill up all places and spaces ' 
fast enough. But with regard to the future, geology and geography -. 
in their strong prophetic interaction with all human history point \ 
to the artesian area of the lowlands, which can support hundreds of / 
families on a small acreage, in the raising of small fruits. A city ! 
will eventually stretch down to the open water, and steamers shall * 
come and go from wharves far out on the reclaimed swamp lands. 
Here will be electric lights, street cars, and likely a stray air-ship \ 
or more, and Jacob Shumway would not know the place he named 
Mountain View. 
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